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The Nibelungen Trilogy at Bayreuth. 
BY JOSEPH BENNETT. 
(From the London Musical Times.) 


When Richard Wagner first announced the 
carrying out of his darling enterprise at Bay- 
reuth, men wondered why his choice fell upon 
such a place; they have wondered ever since, 
and thev are wondering now. The master has 
thick-and-thin admirers, who credit him with 
the gift of infallibilitv. and believe that the 
fiction of the English Constitution. ‘‘ The King 
can do no wrong,” mav be applied in his case 
as an absolute fact. Yet even these people can 
discover for Bayreuth nothing better than neg- 
ative recommendations of a more or less whim- 
sical kind. My own experience convinces me 
that scarcely could a worse selection have been 
made. As a dignified and respectable little 
town, with certain literary and historic associ- 
atious, Bavreuth is, no doubt, a fit retreat for 
a man who desiresto labor ‘‘ far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife;” but ta make it 
the scene of a great gathering, to put upon its 
feeble resources an unbearable strain, and con- 
sequently to inflict upon visitors a host of dis- 
comforts, was a step only explainable by 
reference to the wilfulness in which great men 
sometimes permit themselves to indulge. 
Among Wagner's qualities is a grim humor 
quite familiar to readers of his literary works, 
and it may be that a resolution to entice the 
musical world off the highway, so to speak, 
and along uncomfortable bye-paths was a 
practical manifestation of it. Anyhow, the 
feat gave proof of his influence, and every one 
of us who wasted hours for a morsel of food, 
after fighting for a place in which to eat it; 
who domiciled in strange quarters, and—not 
through povertv—became acquainted with 
“strange bed-fellows;” who panted along dusty 
roads in a broiling sun, because the score or so 
of vehicles in the place were engaged twenty 
deep—every one of us, I say, had the consola- 
tion of knowing that here was practical homage 
paid to intellectual and artistic might. Tt was 
all of consolation wecould get, and I am afraid 
it did not prevent a good deal of bad language. 
The natives, poor souls, did their very best 
under the pressure put uponthem, They were 
willing enough, but fancy the chances they had 
in an encounter with 2,000 hungry and earnest 
strangers. As for the hotels—well, I will only 
observe that, if tie statistics of the big lunatic 
asylum close to Wagner's theatre do not show 
a remarkable accession ef patients from the 
class of landlords and waiters, my belief in the 
relationship of cause and effect will receive a 
blow. 

Wagner chose a pretty spot for his theatre. 
There is a hill some 1,500 yards from the town, 
crowned with a wood, and having fields on its 
lower slope. Some distance up the slope stands 
the building, with a terrace on its town front, 
whence the eye ranges over the valley of the 
Red Main to the lofty hilis beyond. Flanking 
the theatre, but slightly lower, are two wooden 
refreshment houses; and, lower still, the ex- 
meadow is planted with young trees, which 
border winding walks, the beginning of a pleas- 
aunce ‘‘of the future.” For the theatre itself 
little can be said—at any rate as regards the 
exterior. It is decidedly not beautiful; it 
comes very near being ugly, and signs that it 
has been erected ‘‘on the cheap " are more ev- 
ident than pleasing to an esthetic eye. But, 
here again. what matters? ‘‘The play’s the 
thing,” and Wagner cares more for one small 
accessory to his stage business than for the 
whole concern in front of the curtain. Look 





into the theatre and be satisfied of this. There 
may be a recognition of personal comfort, even 
of luxurious taste, in the Fiirsten Galerie, but 
elsewhere behold a Spartan simplicity. It is 
assumed that he who goes to the Wagner 
Theatre does so as a lover of art. In that ca- 
pacity alone is he recognized. ‘“*T will give 
vou.” savs Wagner, ‘‘a good view of the stage ; 
T will put my orchestra out of sight. and you 
shall not be annoyed by a gesticulating con- 
ductor; but if you expect a box in which to 
lounge, if you think to have light for the ex- 
amination of vour neighbors. or for the poring 
over libretti, if you expect facilities for dis- 
turbing the house by going in or ont as you 
choose, then don’t come to my place, for none 
of these things will you get. As you are nota 
prince, I cannot ask you to the Fiirsten Galerie; 
but here is a cane seat in a vast parterre rising 
tier above tier, so that everybody sees well all 
that he ought to see. Take it or leave it.” In 
such practical fashion is the whole business 
managed. and there has not been any grumb- 
ling. Some of the French and Belgian critics, 
it is true. wrote early letters home in a state 
of wonderment, but they grew reconciled when 
it anpeared that a musical drama is not neces- 
sarily connected with a fashionable lounge. As 
for the Germans, they out-Wagnered Wagner, 
and I believe that they would have sat out the 
performances on spikes had the master so or- 
dained. 

What a crowd was that which filled Bayreuth 
on the eve of the Festival! Emperors and 
princes came, and were received with acclama 
tion, Wagner himself going down (in a dress 
coat and white tie) to greet the German Kaiser, 
and to hear from the imperial lips that the 
imperial mind was a blank in the matter of the 
artistic questions at issue, but that a national 
enterprise should be supported. Bayreuth, 
for some days before in process of waking, 
opened its eyes wide to see the old soldier. 
But there were many others present .quite as 
remarkable as he, though the more eminent 
among German musicians stayed awav. Brahms, 
Hiller, Volekmann, Joachim, Rubinstein, Raff 
—none of these put in an appearance, for rea- 
sons about which it would be impertinent to 
speculate. But all countries were well repre- 
sented, and the visitors’ list published from day 
to day was a roll-call of eminence not only in 
music but in kindred arts. Franz Liszt made 
a prominent figure on more accounts than his 
own personal distinction, and, indeed, the 
Festival would not have been complete with- 
out him. In the davs when Wagner had not a 
friend, and was picking up a bare living in 
Paris—when, moreover, the two were unknown 
to each other, it was Liszt who recognized the 
future author of ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
and, in the nick of time, gave him precious 
encouragement, Hardly less important and 
gratifving to Liszt, therefore, than to Wagner 
himself, was an occasion which justified his 
previsions and realized his hopes. Among 
others present who engaged more or less atten- 
tion were such musical littérateurs as Herr 
Hanslick, of Vienna: Signor Filippo de Filippi, 
of Milan; M. Albert Wolff, of Paris; Mr. 
Wheeler, of New York; and Mr. Davison, of 
London; while professors from all countries 
could he reckoned by the hundred. In short, 
the gathering was unique—the grandest trib- 
ute ever paid to the genius and will of a single 
man. 

Life in Bayreuth during the Festival was busy 
enough, if in many respects uncomfortable. A 
large portion of the time not spent at the thea- 
tre was necessarily occupied in fighting for 





food, and for the balance there were plenty of 
claimants—old friends seen after long parting, 
new friends anxious to be useful, and chance 
acquaintances whose share in a matter of com- 
mon interest gave them a right to attention. 
Nobody waited for an introduction to anybody 
at Bayreuth. People ignorant even of each 
other’s names became confidential over the 
invariable glass of beer whenever opportunity 
offered, and till far into the night a buzz of 
conversation rose to the unaccustomed heavens. 
Of course opinions often clashed. There were 
some present who could not recognize the 
amazing perfection of Wagner’s work, and 
who, in the face of terrible odds, had the bold- 
ness to sav so. Such courage should have 
commanded thé respect of their opponents; 
but, as far as my observation goes, the out- 
and-out Wagnerian is an intolerant person, not 
disinclined to use muscle as a means of con- 
version to the faith. At allevents the meeting 
was disgraced by sundry quarrels and at least 
one assault, with which, it is to be feared, the 
majority sympathized, looking upon it as the 
pardonable result of laudable enthusiasm. Life 
in and about the theatre scarcely varied from 
day to day. As the performances—save that 
of **Das Rheingold ”—began at 4 o'clock, 
there was, first of all, a hot walk to the build- 
ing along an unwatered road, then a lounge in 
the shade, or a ‘‘restorer” in the refreshment 
booth, or an amusing inspection of the very 
remarkable-looking people who by means of 
long unkempt hair, @ /a Liszt, proclaim them- 
selves devotees of modern German art. These 
mustered in strong force, and vied with each 
other in eccentricity, the palm of strangeness 
being unanimously accorded to a brother and 
sister (both, it is said. pupils of Liszt), who 
wandered about ‘looking mysteriously no- 
where,” the gentleman in an odd _ be-feathered 
hat. from under which streamed black straight 
locks, the lady in no hat at all. and with her 
tresses waving wildly. While these and such 
as these passed in review, a little procession of 
royal carriages ascended the hill; and, if Em- 
peror William were there, as on the first two 
days, the Germans gathered round the state 
entrance to greet him with the dismal, long- 
drawn ‘* Hoch! * whigh does duty for our more 
vigorous and exciting ‘‘Hurrah!” Then a 
blast of trumpets summoned all to enter, the 
‘*call” being invariably one or other of the 
Nibelungen motivi. It never took the audience 
long to settle down, and when the trumpets 
once more sounded and the lights were lowered 
till darkness became visible, a peremptory hiss 
stopped all motion and noise. During the per- 
formance silence and stillness were maintained ; 
but on the curtain falling after each act, it was 
a sight to see with what relief the entire fifteen 
hundred poured themselves out of the theatre, 
blinking in the sunlight, and hurrving to find 
wherewith the exhausted body might be re- 
freshed. So the davs went on till the entire 
drama had unfolded itself, and the crowd, 
their curiosity satisfied, melted away, leaving 
Bayreuth to prepare for the next batch of visi- 
tors. The first series of representations, I 
should add, did not pass off without some dis- 
appointment. Owing to the temporary illness 
of Herr Betz, who filled animportant part, the 
performance of ‘‘ Siegfried” was put off from 
Tuesday to Wednesday, and, as a result, not a 
few had to leave without witnessing ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” while many more were unable to 
attend a public supper given on Friday for the 
purpose of bringing Wagner and his patrons 
together. But matters might easily have heen 
worse, as it would appear from the case of Herr 
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Retz that the leading réles were not ‘‘ under 
studied.” 
The arrangements of the theatre for art pur- 
oses were singularly complete, and no quest- 
ion can arise as to the fature intuence of such 
of them as departed from established custom. 
Complete success attended the hidden orches- 
tra, not only because a distracting spectacle 
was removed from the ken of the audience, 
but because, without loss of purely musical 
effect, a distinct and appropriate mental im- 
pression was created by the flood of sound 
streaming from a concealed source. Wagner's 
idea of a veil of music rising between the spec- 
tator and the stage, coloring «ll beyond with 
its rich hues, thus found justification, the re- 
sult being precisely as he described it. But 
some one may ask, ‘t How could a hundred and 
fourteen instruments find room without a huge 
ungainly chasm between audience an: stage? ” 
The answer is that the orchestral seats 
were arranged on an inclined plané descending 
far beneath the ** boards.” At the bottom of 
the plane were stationed the brass and_percus- 
sion instruments, the ‘‘ strings * occupying the 
higher rows. By this plan the visible width of 
the orchestral pit was not great enough to be 
an eyesore, while the position of the loud in- 
struments secured depth and majesty of tone 
without blatant noise. That the orchestral 
players were satisfied with their novel station I 
cannot say. They objected on principle to be 
put out of sight, and they complained, with 
ood reason, of most exhausting heat. True, 
because they were invisible, they conld—and 
did—play in their shirt-sleeves; but this free- 
dom hardly compensated for a situation which 
many of them declare they will never again 
occupy. Thanks to the good offices of Mr. 
Dannreuther, I was able to inspect the arrange- 
ments on and behind, above and beneath, the 
stage for the working out of scenic effects un 
equalled in magnitude, elaboration and splen- 
dor. That I was much the wiser for gazing 
upon a mass of intricate Machinery cannot be 
said with any regard for truth, but I came 
away with profound respect for the inventive 
skill of Herr Brandt, of Darmstadt, in whom 
Wagner discovered a man able to satisfy his 
most extravagant desires, LateronT shall have 
occasion to speak of the more prominent feat- 
ures in a series of stage spectacles, which may 
be regarded as the ne plus ultra of their kind. 
Fortunate in scenic resources, Wagner was not 
less so in all other departments of the compli- 
cated apparatus required by his music-drama, 
In Herr Doepler, of Berlin, he had an artist 
able to dress the characters after a fashion at 
once truthful—as far as trath can be ascer- 
tained —and picturesque, ~The stage groupings 
were admirably superintended by Herr Fricke, 
of Dessau; while Herr Richter, of Vienna, 
filled the all-important post of conductor in a 
manner absolutely beyond reproach. I may 
say this the more emphatically, because IT have 
never seen Hert Richter, He is known to me 
only ‘* by his fruits,” and assuredly never did 
music so exacting receive such ample justice. 
It may be urged that the completeness of the 
performance arose from a multitude of rehear- 
sals. Of course it did—otherwise Herr Richter 
and his men would have wrought a miracle. 
The secret of their success, apart from individ 
ual skill, was simply hard work, Let me give 
particulars on this head. The orchestral re- 
hearsals alone of the four dramas were thirty- 
six in number—nine for each drama, to say 
nothing of subsequent rehearsals more or less 
‘*full.” Many of these lasted four hours, the 
‘*wind” occupying two hours, and the strings 
the other two. In point of fact, active prepa- 
rations began on the third day of June, and 
continued without intermission till within three 
days of the performance. ‘*No wonder,” it 
may be said, ‘that the result was perfect.” 
The wonder is that, in our days of hurry, so 
much patient labor was thought needful and 
cheerfully bestowed. As a matter of course, 
the instrumentalists were the pick of Germany. 
Herr Wilhelm) led the 32 violins, having under 


him eight concertmeisters, to say nothing of 
artists well known as performers of chamber 
music; while the 12 violas, 12 violoncelli, and 
8 double-basses, added to this splendid army 
of fiddles, made up a string band such asecould 
only before have been dreamt of by the con- 
noisseurs whose hopes it more than realized. 
Among the ‘‘ wind ” were 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 1 
cor Anglais, 3 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 4 bas- 
soons, 1 contra fagotto, 7 horns, 4 tenor and 
bass tubas (expressly made for the occasion), 3 
trumpets, 1 bass trumpet, 4 trombones, 1 doub- 
le-bass trombone, 1 bass oboe (also constructed 
specially), 1 double-bass tuba, drums, and 8 
harps. The preponderance of bass in this 
scheme, especially of ‘‘ sixteen-feet tone,” must 
at once strike every realer. But in practice it 
was none too much. On the contrary, it gave 
surprising majesty to the ensemble, while the 
numerous phrases for the bass alone were rolled 
out with a force that sometimes approached 
the awful. As to the uniform excellency of 
the orchestra I cannot be particular, because, 
even if space were available, words would fail. 
Enough if I invite the reader to imagine all he 
can in the way of merit, and then believe that 
he has not done justice to Herr Richter’s wou- 
derful band. Turning to the vocal artists, let 
me first put on record their names and charac- 
ters: F. Betz ( Wotan), A. Niemann (Siegmund), 
G. Unger (Siegfried and Froh), E. Gura (@un- 
ther and Donner), H. Vogl (Loge), C. Hill (Al- 
berich), C. Schlosser (Mime), A. Eilers (Fasolt), 
F. von Reichenberg (Fafner), J. Niering 
(Hunding), G. Siehr (Hagen), A. Materna 
(Brinnhille), F. Griin (Fricka), M. Haupt 
(/reia), L. Jatde (Hrda and Waltraute), J. 
Schefzky (Sieglinde), M. Weckerlin (@utrune), 
L. Lehmann, M. Lehmann, and M. Lammert 
(Rhine Daughiers)—in all twenty artists, not 
counting the representatives of three Norns, 
eight Walkyries, and a chorus of nine women 
and fifteen men. That all had been carefully 
chosen the result proved. The acting in most 
cases was-irreproachable; in some super-excel- 
lent. In stature and bearing Wagner's chosen 
ones realized his ideal; nor were they destitute 
of the physical qualities necessary to sustained 
declamation at the top of the voice against a 
powerful orchestra. That no more than two 
or three had any right to call themselves vocal- 
ists is true, but as Wagner gave them no vocal 
music, in the ordinary sense of the term, the 
fact mattered little. They enunciated his lines 
with vigor, and left the musical effect to the 
safe care of the band. Among the artists spec- 
ially worthy of honor were Frau Materna, 
whose Brinnhilde, a tine dramatic and declam- 
atory character, is fitly described as splendid. 
Herr Betz, as the gloomy Wotan, showed great 
power, while the Zoge of Herr Vogl and the 
Mime of Uerr Schlosser were creations of the 
highest order. The stage effects gained their 
impressiveness chiefly through certain novel 
means, for, though the scenery was good, it is 
often, as scenery, equalled on the English 
stage. Drifting clouds were admirably simu- 
lated by a clever contrivance; the lightning 
and thunder, instead of burlesquing, exactly 
reproduced, nature, and the use of steam made 
possible such a display of apparently real 
smoke an‘ flame as had never before been at- 
tempted on any stage. Per contra, the magic 
lantern did its work as badly as usual in the 
representations of the Walkyries flying through 
the air, the beasts were more grotesque than 
appalling, and in the performance of ** Das 
Rheingold ” accicents happened which, consid- 
ering the months spent in preparation, were 
without excuse, 

The preliminary and subordinate part of my 
task here ends, and I come to the gist of the 
whole matter—What is this new thing which 
Herr Wagner has bestowed upon the world? 


It must be obvious that, in answering a ques- 
tion so comprehensive—when the thing com- 
rehended is four long dramas—I cannot enter 
into minute particulars. To dose would be to 
fill this number of the Musical Times, and still 





leave much unsaid. All that I may attempt is 








the imparting of what autumn maneuvring 
commanders style a ‘‘ general idea,” by means 
of as many details as space allows. 

First, let me touch the poem. ‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” consists of four sections: an 
Introduction, ‘* Das Rheingold,” and a trilogy 
—‘* Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and ‘‘Gétter- 
diimmerung.” So constituted it is a complete 
work, baund together in all its parts by the 
closest ties. having a distinct beginning, an 
equally distinct ending, and comprising within 
itself all that is necessary to perfect elucida- 
tion. Looking at the technical completeness 
of ‘*Der Ring des Nibelungen,” it is easy to 
assume thatthe plan was carefully defined from 
the outset. Not so, however. It grew under 
the author’s hands till that which was once 
but a single drama became four. Curiously 
enough, it stretcled backwards in point of 
time. Dealing at first with results arising from 
hidden causes, Wagner felt the necessity of re- 
vealing those causes, and so was led to the 
source whence all the effects arose. We have 
his own authority for believing this; moreover, 
he has told us exactly where and under what 
circumstances he began the work. Having 
drawn a succession of heroes—the Dutchman, 
Tannhaiiser and Lohengrin—from the region 
of myth, he looked about, more than twenty- 
five years ago, for a successor to those famous 
personages, and, after glancing at Frederic 
Barbarossa only to find that historical charac- 
ters were unmanageable, according to his the- 
ory, he alighted upon Siegfried, one of the 
most prominent actors in Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian mythology. Siegfried was a tempt- 
ing subject. Himself a splendid being, he 
formed the central figure of a group of events 
unsurpassed in romantic interest and poetic 
beauty. But as the limits of a sing'e drama 
would not admit even the chief events of Sieg- 
fried’s life, Wagner chose those immediately 
preceding his death, and based upon them the 
poem now known as ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ”— 
fourth and last section of ‘* Der Ring des Nib- 
elungen”—but then entitled ‘‘Siegfried's Tod.” 
The story of this drama is highly exciting, and 
its outlines show that the author had in view 
an impressive stage spectacle analogous to that 
of ** Tannhaiiser ” and ‘* Lohengrin.” We tind 
the same rapid series of exciting events, the 
same highly-wrought climaxes, the same em- 
ployment of crowds upon the stage, and, in 
short, all the elements of spectacular lyric 
drama as accepted by Wagner at an earlier pe- 
riod of his career. How much *‘ Gétterdiim- 
merung” differs from *‘ Sicgfried’s Tod” the 
author has not revealed. It is probable that 
some additions were made, but internal evi- 
dence goes to show that the poem, as we have 
it, belongs mainly, in point of dramatic con- 
struction, to the ‘* Lohengrin” period. Like 
all its successors, however, it differs as to the 
character of verse. For reasons he has fully 
set forth, but which need not be discussed here, 
Wagner adoptel in ** Siegfried’s Tod” the un- 
rhymed alliterative verse of the old Teutonic 
and Scandinavian poets, believing that its 
marked accents and positive rhythm best har- 
monized with the idea he had formed that the 
melos should be suggested by, and grow from, 
the ‘‘word.” I take an example of this form 
from Mr. Alfred Forman’s excellent transla- 
tion of ‘* Der Ring des Nibelungen ”—a trans- 
lation as yet only circulated in private, but 
which, it is hoped, will soon be made public— 
choosing part of a song that throws a halo of 
beauty even around an incestuous love-making 
of brother and sister: — 

‘** Winter storms make way 
to the wakening May; 

in placid splendor 
prospers the Spring; 

on bending breezes 

buoys his journey, 
weaving wonder 

on his way; 

over field and forest 

floats his freshness, 

wide and wakening, 
laughs his look. 

He sounds in boundless singing 


of buoyant birds, 
breath is sweet 
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with seent he sighs; 

his liquid bleod blooms out 

in life of blossoms; 

seed and leaf 

are the leap of his heart. 

With grace of gentle weapons 

he forces the world; 

winter and storm give way 

to his stately war.” 
In this poem Wagner saw the ideal of musico- 
dramatic poetry, and throughout ‘*Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” it is exclusively employed. 
Adopted as a matter of convenience by the 
composer, he alone perhaps can fully estimate 
its value; but impartial listeners must have 
felt that, brought to the test of performance, 
greater variety is required. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, the rugged and _ strongly-accented 
lines are all that could be wished; under oth- 
ers, more particularly when soft and tender 
sentiments prevail, both ear and mind—per- 
haps from force of habit—demand a gentler 
rhythm, and long for the suave effect of 
rhyme. 
{To be Continued.] 
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The Antwerp Festival. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER, 
Antwerp, August 21, 1876. 


Str,—As the attention of your readers was some 
time since drawn to the Musical Festival, announced 
as about to be held at Antwerp on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th instant, it may possibly be interesting to 
them to hear something of its results. It should, 
in the first place, be stated that this meeting forms 
the third of a series recently set on foot in this 
country, and that in future similar gatherings will 
be held alternately in the following towns—Brus- 
sels, Ghent, Antwerp, and Liége—the latter of 
which will celebrate its first festival in 1877. The 
object of these meetings—in support of which sub- 
sidies are granted by the Government, as well as 
the provinces ard towns concerned—is that of fos- 
tering and promoting musical art in Belgium; and 
on this late occasion it was intended to give more 
especial prominence to the compositions of Flemish 
contemporary writers, whose inspirations are main- 
ly derived from the Teutonic school; whereas the 
Walloon or French-speaking element, on account of 
its natural affinities, is to a greater degree subject 
to the influence of Latin art. It is evident that the 
experiment of giving so leading a place to what 
might be termed merely a local school was a bold 
one, but the result has proved that its promoters 
had not over-rated their resources, and were able, 
within the restricted limits of their self-imposed 
programme, to produce a considerable variety of 
interesting and attractive works. Of the fourteen 
pieces performed during the course of the Festival, 
three only were foreign (German), and of native 
productions five were Walloon and six Flemish, the 
former exclusively orchestral, and the latter mainly 
choral, 

In order to give due effect to the important works 
about to be interpreted the following executive for- 
ces had been collected :—Orchestra, 153 perform- 
ers (including 40 violins, 14 tenors, 11 violoncellos, 
and 12 double basses), reinforced by a grand organ 
from the factory of M. A. Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, 
aud comprising, with the singers, 900 executants 
in all; the whole under the able and energetic guid- 
ance of the conductor, M, P. Benoit, director of the 
Antwerp School of Music. 

To avoid trespassing too mach upon your valua- 
ble space I will not attempt a detailed description 
of each piece—which, indeed, would require a clos- 
er acquaintance with. these recent works than can 
be afforded by a single hearing- but will limit my- 
self to an enumeration of the compositions per- 
formed, with some slight observations, for the pur- 
pose of conveying if possible a general impression 
of the whole 

The first day’s performance embraced : — 


1. Overture to the opera of Hamiet.. Alex. Stadtfeld 
2. * The Four Ages” Willem De Mol 
3. An Overture (No. 2 of the collection termed: 
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“Fragments Symphoniques ”’)...... .:Th. Radoux 
4. Ninth Symphony...............seeeeees Becthoven 
The following was the selection for the second 
day :— 


1. Cantata, “ We thank Thee, O God”’.....J.8. Bach 


2. Concert Overture... eseceee- ceed. F. Fétis 
3 The “ Wood”’............0 000 Leo. Van Gheluive 


4. The “ Oorlog ” (First and Second Parts). 
P. Bénoit 


The programme of the third and closing day was 
as follows :— 
1. Third Symphony............... ++ K. L. Hanssens 








2. Jacqueline of Bavaria.......... J. Van den Eeden 
3. Andante from the Second Symphony, 

Chevalier L. De Burbure 

4. Introduction and Wedding Chorus, from the 34 

Act of the Opera of Lohengrin....... R. Wagner 

5. Pianofo:te Concerto (M.S) ............@. Huberti 

6. La Bénédiction des Armes............ H. Waelput 

Upon the three masterpieces of German musical 
art above enumerated, which are well known in 
England, it will be hardly necessary to dwell. They 
had been studied with special care, and, notwith- 
standing that the interpretation on some points of 
one or two of the movements of the Ninth Sympho- 
ny might be open to criticism, yet, on the whole, 
the execution was excellent, and an effect was pro- 
duced, which will not be readily forgotten by those 
present. While speaking of the Choral Symphony, 
I cannot refrain from referring to a particular point, 
which struck me forcibly on this occasion, hearing 
this rarely executed work as I did, after an interval 
of many years and under more favorable circum. 
stances, undoubtedly, both in respect of power and 
completeness of execution. It is this, The part 
played by the wind instruments in the first move- 
ment as well as in the Scherzo is exceptiona'ly im- 
portant, inasmuch as the ever-varying subjects with 
which these movements abound, originatins in some 
cases with the wind instruments, taken up and am- 
plified by the strings, and then suddenly wafted 
back to the wind for completion, or vice versd in a 
corresponding manner, seem almost to require that 
the power of strings and wind should be equally 
divided, or, at least, that the contrast between the 
two should not be too marked. Was not the latter 
the case here? In other words, were not the wind 
instruments, consisting of four flutes, four oboes, 
four clarinets, four bassoons, and one double bas- 
soon, weak in comparison with a stringed force of 
77 instruments, those being the relative figures giv- 
en in the enumeration of the late Antwerp orches 
tra? Although but little qualified from technical 
knowledge or experience to offer a positive opinion 
on such a subject, I venture to suggest it for con 
sideration to those better able to decide the quest- 
tion, as applied to the Ninth Symphony—a produc- 
tion so glorious in itself as to justify, if necessary to 
render its effect more complete, any deviation from 
the ordinary practice. 

Following the works by native writers, in the or- 
der in which they appeared in the programme, the 
first to Le noticed is the Overture to Hamlet—a fine 
conception, giving evidence of high promise on the 
part of the composer, the late Alexander Stadtfeld. 
The overture is sufficiently grand, sufficiently ten- 
der, and sufficiently mystical to form a suitable in- 
troduction to the great Shakspearian play, though 
what the opera of Hamlet may be I do not know, 
After the overture came the first part of the lament- 
ed Willem De Mol’s Four Ages, the words of which 
are written by Emanuel Hiel, a well-known Flemish 
poet, It consists of an introduction followed by a 
succession of choruses interspersed with solos, and 
shows much elevation of sentiment and _ style, 
although a certain degree of sameness and want of 
animation detract from its general effect. M. Ra- 
doux's “Symphonic Fragment” is on the other 
hand striking and impressive. It commences with 
an introductory passage by horns, dying away in 
the distance, the subject Leing afterwards taken up 
with great effect by the whole orchestra, and the 
writing throughout displaying much freshness and 
variety. M. Fétis’ elegant and spirited Concert- 
Overture, admirably executed by the orchestra, was 
followed on the second day by the final chorus of 
Leo Van Gheluive’s “ Forét,” a most attractive and 
interesting composition, which was received with 
great favor by the public. The first and second 
parts of M. Bénoit’s “ Oorlog,” the execution of 
which occupied full an hour and a half, completed 
the second portion of Mondav’s programme, The 
poem of the “ Ovrlog” (the Flemish word for war), 
by J. Van Beers, an author of high reputation, is 
very fine and original. It opens with a description 
of Spring and the happiness enjoyed on earth by 
the human race, until the pride and arrogance of 
man tempted the spirits of darkness and of evil to 
humiliate and punish him, by visiting him with the 
greatest of human calamities—war, The poem pro- 
ceeds to display the effects of the ambition of the 
rulers of the world, embracing the description of an 
immense battle, in which the most violent and _furi- 
ous passions are let loose, with all the appliances of 
destruction and death, in the midst of which the 
evil spirits appear, jeering at man, and mocking 
him for his blindness in allowing himself to be thus 
made a fool of; the whole terminating with a sort 
of double hymn or chorus, descriptive of the wild 
rejoicings of the victors on the one hand and the 
lamentations of the vanquished on the other, The 





treatment of this difficult subject by M. Bénoit is 
very able, Full of marked contrasts, replete wlth 
tenderness and harmony in parts, the more agitated 
portions of the poem are interpreted with startling 
energy, and with a sustained power, taxing to the 
utmost the executive abilities and efficiency of the 
orchestral and choral masses, and also, I may add, 
the attention and sensibilities of the auditors, 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the unusually 
sensational character of the work. 

Notwithstanding the extreme heat of the weath- 
er, and the fatigue, which might be supposed to fol- 
low such a prolonged effort, the third day’s perform- 
ances were carried out with undiminished spirit. 
Commencing with M. Hanssens’ long and elaborate, 
but extremely pleasing, Third Symphony, we reach 
one of the most interesting of the Flemish works in 
the programme, the Jacoba van Beieren (Jacqueline 
of Bavaria), by J. Van den Eeden. This dramatic 
Cantata, the words of which are by Hiel, contains a 
very fine baritone solo, extremely well sung by M. 
Blauwaert, whose clear and rhythmical pronuncia- 
tioh ofthe Flemish words proved the adaptability 
of that language as a vehicle for music, especially 
in the interpretation of strong emotions, The An- 
dante from the Chevalier L. De Burbure’s Second 
Symphony reflects much credit upon the taste and 
talent of this accomplished amateur. Huberti’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, though perhaps not an extra- 
ordinarily melodious work, pleases by its vigor and 
bold orchestral effects. Tt waa finely executed by 
Mdime, Shnitzler-Selb, of Antwerp, an amateur pian- 
ist of first-rate talent and ability. 

The Festival, highly successful az it must be pro- 
nounced to have been as a whole, was brought to a 
suitable termination bv the Cantata of M. Waelput 
of Ghent, entitled La Bénédiction des Armes—an in- 
genious and effective fusion or combination of vari- 
ous national airs, including our own ‘ God Save the 
Queen,” composed on the occasion of the meeting of 
the International Rifle Association in that citv in 
1872.—1 am, Sir, yours, etc., E.G 


»— 
>< 


Felicien Cesar David. 


Félicien César David, the French musical compo- 
ser whose death is announced, was born at Cadenet, 
in Vaucluse, April 3, 1810. He sang in the Cathe- 
dral at Aix, and at the age of 20 entered the Con- 
servatory in Paris, Soon after he juined the St. 
Simonians, for whom he composed the music of the 
choruses sung in their establishment at Ménilmon- 
tant, On the dissolution of the sect he betook him- 
self, with 11 of his companions, to the East, there 
to realize his theory of life in undisturbed peace, 
The plague forced them to flee from Egypt through 
the desert to the coast of Syria, It is said that they 
dragged a piano with them over the sands, and 
often when they rested on their toilsome march, 
David sent forth enchanting strains from the in- 
strument, making his comrades forget their misfor- 
tunes. M. David returned to France in 1835 and 
published his “ Melodies Orientales.” In 1814 he 
produced the “Desert,” a choral symphony, abound- 
ing in melodies and harmonic beauties. He wrote 
several operas, including ‘“ Moise sur le Sinai” 
(1846), “Christophe Colomb” (1848), and “ Lalla 
Roukh ” (comic opera), 1862. In 1869 he became 
librarian of the Conservatory and member of the 
Institute. 





Ir must be nearly fifty years, or thereabouts, 
since an English nobleman, being upon his travels, 
wandered into the old church of Saint-Sauveur at 
Aix, and was amazed by the voice of one of the 
choristers, It was so fresh and glad, so melodious 
and pure, that he made some inquiry after the child, 
and soon saw a small urchin whose eyes glowed 
like living coals. The little fellow looked as though 
he had stepped out of a canvas painted by Murillo, 
his aspect had such a rich southern warmth and 
delicacy ; but the child’s ignorance was something 
to astound even a British traveller of half a century 
ago, and he had some talk with the local clergy on 
the subject, till the talk ended, as such talk usually 
does, in good wishes, with substantial proof of them. 
The boy, he learned, was the son of a local fiddler. 
“Something must and should be done with him,” 
said the priests, Then he was full of inarticulate 
harmonies, nothing more ; a sort of human musical 
box to which there was no key, Such at ten years 
old was Félicien David, who has just died, an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor, and one of the eminent 
men of this generation. 

Eyes, kind or shrewd, perhaps both, being thus 
attracted to this child, he was taken on charity or 
speculation into the nearest Jesuit college, and there 
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became remarkable for an unusually retentive mem- 
ory, and for a perpetual desire to play on the violin, 
which sometimes amused the worthy fathers, and 
sometimes disturbed them, for the fraternity was in 
no sense conspicuous for its love of music, so that 
young David had to do much of his fiddling by 
stealth, or under difficulties. Indeed, the musician 
and the clergyman who had charged themselves 
with his education had so little sympathy with each 
others’ mode of thought and feeling, that they part- 
* ed before young David was quite eighteen; and he 
had for the remainder of his existence to strive 
against the disadvantage of being scarcely half ed- 
ucated, Either the confinement, or the discipline 
of the Jesuit college, however, seems to have given 
him sueh an uncontrollable desire to escape, that 
he engaged himself as a lawyer's clerk for the mere 
semblance of freedom ; but finding that the lawyer 
liked fiddling less than the priests, and that he had 
no notion of paying a pen:nan who had large ideas 
of spare time, the idea speedily suggested itself to 
M. David that he should search for employment 
elsewhere. ‘Happily his search was soon successful, 
becanse he was too hungry to be over nice, and at 
nineteen he obtained the post of leader of an orches- 
tra in a small country theatre. The place was bet- 
ter than none, for it kept him from starvation— 
more eannot be said of it; and he left his new situ- 
ation within a year, determining to cast himself, 
with nothing but a strong will and the consciousness 
of genius, on the great city of Paris, That the 
venture was successful, all the world has now 
known for many a year ; but the misery he suffered 
was so intense and sv prolonged that he could nev- 
er remember the terrible wretchedness through 
which he passed without something very like a 
shudder, He could not be induced to speak of those 
times, save to a few intimates, and whenever he 
heard of any promising young man attracted by 
his own reputation into the career of art, M. David's 
counsels to him were anything but hopeful or en- 
couraging. He was wont even to say, with some 
bitterness, that “It took a great deal of privation 
and ill-treatment to make a composer.” 


Nevertheless his triumph when it did come sur- 
passed all the glories of his contemporaries; and it 
was as sudden as it was complete. Up to the age 
of 34 he had gone groping amidst wants and mis- 
fortunes, with only one glimpse of the light beyond. 
This solitary gleam of luck was when Cherubini 
took him up in a good-natured way, and put him 
into the Conservatoire. There he got some sownd 
ideas of composition from Lesueur, Fétis, Benoist, 
and Reber; but he was so long unable to turn them 
to any lucrative account that he almost lost his 
courage, and appears to have quite taken leave of his 
prudenee, He turned a Demoe, Soc. (as the wilder 
sort of French Communist was then called), a Saint 
Simonian, a rough Red Republican, and mixed in all 
the rumbustical proceedings of the Pére Enfantin. 
He wandered -in a ragged and miserable state 
throngh Asia and Africa in pursnit of these delu- 
sions, but at length got thoroughly tired of thei, 
and came back to France, where in 1844 his great 
piece, the “ Désert,” came out, and fairly electritied 
the public. 


One honor, observes M. de la Rochefoucanld 
with infinite truth, “is security for more,’ and the 
rest of the eminent composer's existence might have 
only been marked by a series of successes; but. en- 
vy hints that he had seen povery too nearly to be 
moderate in the pursuit of gain when gain was to 
be bad for the ehase of it, Critics competent 
enough to decide the question persist in declaring 
that the subsequent works of the great composer 
added more to his fortune than to his reputation, 
Envy, however, will always have something to say, 
and the best course which charity can take is never 
to listen. His death had been forseen for some 
time past by his friends, and he himself observed in 
that clear plain way of his, that he should never 
rise from the bed on which he laid himself down 
when first taken with his fatal sickness. He kept 
all the vigor of his intellect till the end, and passed 
into another state of being at the age of sixty-six 
years and five months, with all his taculties anim- 
paired. Paris loses in him a familiar and charac- 
teristic figure, and the world of art one of the most 
successful, if not the greatest, masters of the French 
school in musie.—Zondon Daily News. 





A cnarmine anecdote is told concerning the late 
Felicien David, On the composer's applying to be 
admitted to the Academy of Fine Arts, every mem- 
ber formally promised to support his election. 
When the day arrived, not one voted for him. One 











of the vow-breakers called upon him immediately 
afterwards, ‘“ Perhaps you have been astonished,” 
he said, “at what has taken place.” “ Certainly,” 
replied the artist. ‘ Well, the fact is,” said the 
Academician, “that we had a prize of 20,000 francs 
to bestow. We could not give it to one of our own 
members, and, as we thought it might be of more 
use to you than a nominal honor, we did not elect 
you.” The following day M. David received the 
money, which was very welcome to him, as he was 
far from being a rich man.—“ Se non é vero e ben 
trovato.”--London Musical World. 


en eee ee 
The Story of Bishop’s Dramatic Glees 
and Songs.* 
BY J. 8. CURWEN. 


* From the Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter. 


It is well known to most persons that nearly all 
the vocal compositions of. the late Sir Henry R. 
Bishop were written for the musical dramas which 
he produced in connection with ‘such play-wrights 
as Terry, Morton, and Planché. These dramas are 
now buried and forgotten; only one of them—Guy 
Mannering—can be said to keep its place on the 
stage, Not so, however, with the graceful songs, 
glees, and choruses with which they were accom- 
panied. These are still sung, though their origin 
is forgotten. Unfortunately, in separating these 
pieces from the stories to which they belong, we 
almost of necessity lose much of their dramatic 
force and meaning. There are allusions in the 
words which it is impossible to understand without 
knowing the play; and even when the words are 
clear, it is additional pleasure to know the dramatic 
situation to which they belong. 

A year or two since, by the kindness of the late 
Mr, T. H. Lacy, who took a good deal of trouble in 
the matter, I became possessed of a number of word- 
books of Bishop’s dramas, nearly all of which are 
long since out of print. In these yellow and musty 
books, some of them more than fifty years old, we 
find the songs and glees of Bishop in their original 
setting, and are able'fully to understand their mean- 
ing. As Bishop was concerned in some sixty or 
seventy dramatic productions, it may be well un- 
derstood that my collection of word-books is far 
from complete. Not even Mr. Lacey's long experi- 
ence as a dramatic publisher could help him to dis- 
cover copies of all, Those I have, however, are the 
most popular, and contain the vocal pieces best 
known to the singers of to-day. 

The opera of “ The Slave,” the words by T. Mor- 
ton, produced in 1816, opens with a quintet which 
is one of the best known of Bishop’s vocal pieces,— 
‘“Blow gentle gales.” The scene is a seaport in 
Surinam. A negro rebellion has taken place, and 
the oppressed slaves have very naturally turned 
upon their oppressors, and given them a taste of 
arbitrary rule. The party of planters, etc., have 
taken refuge in a fort on the seashore, and they are 
discovered as the curtain rises, standing round the 
flagstaff. The glee is sung by an Indian girl, Som- 
erdyke (an agent), an officer, a planter, and the 
planter’s boy. The words are given as follows:— 


Girl.—Blow, gentle gales, and on your wing, 

Our long expected succors bring. 
Offcer.—Look ! look again! 
Somerdyke.—’Tis all in vain. 
Boy.—Lo! behold the pennant waving. 
Planter and Girl.—’Tis the sea bird’s pinions laving ; 
All.—Hark ! a signal fills the air. 
Pianter.—’Tis the beetling rocks resounding; 

’Tis the hollow wave rebounding. 

All.—Wild as our hopes—deep as our despair! 


The last words are hardly uttered when ships are 
seen in the distance, and the expected succor from 
England arrives, It will be noticed in the piano- 
forte editions of this glee that immediately before 
the words “ Hark! a signal fills the air,” a bass 
note occurs, with the word “gun” written ovtr it. 
No mention is made of the firing of a gun in the 
book of words, but no doubt it was part of the ac- 
tion, It should be added that “ The Slave” was 
one of the most popular of Bishop's dramas. The 
public conscience was agitated at the time on the 
subject of slavery, and the play was designed to set 
forth its horrors, “ It is delightful,” says the pref- 
ace, “ when our amusements are thus rendered con- 
ducive to humanity.” No other concerted piece 
from “The Slave” has survived, but three of the 
songs are still heard. “My highland home,” is 
sung by Malcolm, a Scotch naval officer, in a trans- 
port of affection, ‘“ Pretty mocking bird,” is sung 





by Zelinda, a quadroon girl, on the return of her 
lover. She exclaims, “ what sounds are those ?— 
ah! the note of the mocking bird. Sweet song- 
stress, thou who hast so often echoed mv strains of 
woe, now strive to emulate the song of joy.” 


Living echo, bird of eve, 

Hush thy warbling,—cease to grieve! 

Feathered warbler, wake the grove, 

To notes of joy, to songs of love. 

Pretty mocking bird, thy form I see, 

Swinging with the breeze on the mangrove tree. 


“Sons of freedom, hear my story,” is also sung 


by Zelinda, when the worst terrors of slavery are 
preming upon her. ‘“ Oh!” she cries, ‘that my 

umble voice could reach those hearts who pity the 
children of affliction.” 


Sons of freedom! hear my story; 
Mercy well becomes the brave; 
Humanity is Britain’s glory— 
Pity and protect the slave. 


Free-born daughters who, possessing 
Eyes that conquer, hearts that save, 
Greet me with a sister’s blessing, 
Oh! pity and protect the slave. 


“Maid Marian,” a legendary opera, by J. R. 
Planché, was produced in 1822. It is founded 
chiefly on a novel with that name, The quintet, 
“Though he be now a grey, grey friar,” is the first 
familiar piece. Friar Michael has just taken leave 
of Baron Fitzwater, and left his castle. ‘He's a 
jolly fellow, after all,” cries the Baron, “and has 
seen younger and merrier days.” Then the Baron 
(1st Tenor) strikes up ‘Though he be now a grey, 
grey triar,” and is followed by his daughter, Lady 
Matilda (1st S.), wno sings * Little he reck’d of the 
matin bell.” The first servant (Bass) continues 
with * Though change‘ul time,” and a page (2nd S.) 
follows, ‘“ Though he be now, etc.” Then these four, 
with a second servant (2nd Tenor) join together, 
“ Little he reck'd, ete.” ‘Hart and hind are in 
their lair,” is a glee and chorus, A.T.T.B., sung in 
Robin Hood’s camp, with a chorus of yeomen, 
“Yonder,” says Robin Hood, ‘arises the bonnie 
moon to light our greenwood revelry.” ‘ With 
hawk and hound,” is a bunting glee, sung by four of 
Robin Hood's men as they are starting for the chase. 
“Come comrades.” says one, ‘“ Let us follow our 
brave captain, Robin, we may strike a deer or two 
now before sunset. Oh! ’tis rare sport.” The ses- 
tet, “O bold Robin Hood,” is likewise sung in a 
glade of Sherwood forest. A court has just been 
held, and Friar Tuck has performed the marriage 
ceremony for Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Sear. 
let sings the first solo, Little John the second, and 
Much the miller the third; the remaining parts be- 
ing taken by the foresters, 

“The Law of Java” was a play by George Col- 
man the younger, produced in 1822, The glee with 
which it opens—Mvynheer Vandunck—is known to 
all admirers of Bishop. The scene is in a square 
court in the Palace of the Emperor of Java, at Ker- 
ta-Sura, Outside the door of the guard-room a par- 
ty of Dutch soldiers are discovered, seated round a 
table, and drinking. They at once strike up their 
glee, which tells of the potations of the tippling 
Mynheer, 


Mynheer Vandunck, though he never was drunk, 
Sipp’d brandy and water daily, 

And he quench’d his thirst with two quarts of the first 
Toa pint of the latter, daily, 

Singing, ‘‘ Oh, that a Dutchman’s draught could be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder- Zee.” 


The entry of the sergeant puts a sudden stop to 
their revels. They assure him that, in this hot cli- 
mate, it is drinking that keeps them up; “ quite 
the contrary,” he replies, “’tis you that keep up 
drinking.” The duet, “* Away when we flee, love,” 
sung by Nourjadee, a native girl, and Agib, captain 
of the Imperial prisons, her lover, is still popular. 
Escape, to her, means freedom from slavery. 


Away when we flee, love, 
And soon will that be, love, 
Yes soon, my love, soon, 
-The sun will have fled, love, 
And left us instead, love, 
The light of the moon. 


“The Knight of Snowdoun,” produced in 1811, 
was adapted from Scott’s poem, “The Lady of the 
Lake,” by Thomas Morton, The first familiar piece 
we encounter is the ever popular ‘* Tramp Chorus.” 
The scene is in a Highland village. A oe gd 
Highland people, preceded by pipers, all gaily 
dressed, pass toward the gate of the Abbey, where 
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the wedding of Alice (the maid of the fair Ellen), 
with Norman, a young Highlander, is about to be 
celebrated. At the moment the Abbey gate opens, 
Murdock, a rival of Norman, rushes forward, bear- 
ing the fiery cross, and places it in Norman’s hands. 
Norman, scorning dishonor, bids a hasty farewell 
to his bride, and speeds away with the fiery signal. 
The men gather up their arms prepared to follow, 
and old Norman, the father of the bridegroom, 
cries, give me my old claymore and battered tar- 
get. Now, brave pipers, sound a large pibroch,— 
let Clan Alpine’s banner float, sun your gleaming 
blades, strike your clattering shields, and troop to 
Sir Roderick’s aid.” Then comes the chorus. The 
solo, it need hardly be said, is taken by Alice, and 
with this glimpse of her story her reference to 
“ Norman” becomes intelligible. 


Now tramp, tramp, o’er moss and fell 
The batter’d ground returns the sound, 
While breathing chanters proudly swell 
Clan Alpine’s cry is “ win or die.” 


Solo, Alice. 
Guardian spirits of the brave, 
Victory o’er my Norman wave! 


Chorus. 
Now tramp, tramp, etc. 


The “ breathing charters” refer to the chanters of 
the bagpipes—the pipe on which the piper plays. 

The elaborate concerted piece, “ What ho! clans- 
men, oh,” forms the finale to the first act. It is 
sung by soldiers of King James, who are searching 
for Earl Douglas, They come upon the cave where 
he lies hid. It is said to be haunted, and Alice, 
Norman and Ellen, by their subdued singing from 
within, succeed in frightening the soldiers, and in- 
ducing them to retire. The chorus, “ Hail to the 
chief,” occurs in the second act. Roderick has dis- 
covered the place where young Douglas is confined, 
and the boats containing the rebel chief and his 
men are seen in the distance approaching the fort. 
The warder waves the royal banner, and the sol- 
— sing defiance to Roderick. Then the chorus is 
reard :— 


(Exeunt. 


Chorus from boats on the lake. 
Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands; 
Stretch to your oars for the evergreen pine; 

Oh! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands 
Were wreath’d in a garland around him to twine; 
Loudly should then 

Ring from each glen, 
Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu—ho!—ieroe! 
Chorus from boats (nearer.) 
Loudly should then 
Ring from each glen 
Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu—ho!—ieroe! 


Then the troops engage, and Roderick Dhu is 
victorious. I have been told by a Highlander that 
the words, “ho! ieroe,” correspond in Gaelic to 
our “ Hip, hip, hurrah.” If so, Bishop has made a 
mistake in causing them to die away faintly, as if 
they were a lullaby. 

The only piece from “ the Ethiop” (produced in 
1812) that need be noticed, is the finale, ‘ Joy! 
joy ! raise the shout,” a short and jubilant burst of 
song. The scene of the play is in the desert, and 
the words have been altered from the original. 





The Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


The autumn season will begin early and with 
spirit. Mr. Carl Rosa intends this year to take up 
his quarters at the Lyceum Theatre, which will be 
opened for operatic performances on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, and close on Saturcay, December 2. 
The repertoire includes eighteen well known operas, 
inclusive of five by the English composers, Balfe 
and Wallace. Sir Julius Benedict’s Lily of Killar- 
ney (produced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1862) is to 
be renewed with alterations and additions, Cheru- 
bini's opera, Zhe Water Carrier, so successful at the 
Princess's last autumn, will, of course, be repeated, 
and Wagnerites will rejoice that his opera The Flying 
Dutchman is to be performed (in English) with new 
scenery and wondrous mechanical effects. Positive 
novelties toan English audience are the Joconde of 
Nicolo Isouard, the Giralda of Adolphe Adam, and 
Pauline, the first essay of Mr. F. H. Cowen in this 
department of the art. Pauline has been specially 
composed for the Carl RosaCompany. Fidelio will 
be produced, thanks be rendered to the powers 
above, as originally composed, without recitatives. 
“For which relief, much thanks.” 

The list of vocal artists is a promising one. We 
need only name Malle. Ida Corrani, Miss Julia Gay- 





lord, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mdme. Ostane Torriani, 
Mr. Henry Nordblom, Mr. C. Lyall, Mr. F. H. Cel- 
li, Mr. Aynsley Cook, and Mr. Santley. New sing- 
ers are Miss Giulia (why not Julia ?) Warwick, Miss 
E. Thornton, Mdlle. Agnes Bertini, and Mr. Perey 
Blandford. Mr. Carl Rosa will conduct the band 
to be “led’ by Mr.Carrodus. Here, then, is a cap- 
ital entertainment for the dull season, when falling 
leaves, done brown by sun and storm, announce a 
bad time to come, in the meteorolegical sense. 

The history of the season in 1875 justifies the 
most sanguine expectations.— Bell's Messenger. 


+ 
Music in Philadelphia. 
THE OPERA.—BELLOCCA, 


Sept. 24.—I can imagine the sardonic smile with which 
Mr. Max Strakosch engaged Malle. Bellocca for Ameri- 
ca. We complained that the stars he had hitherto giv- 
en us were too old, that their voices were worn out, and 
that they had lost their personal attractions. Now, 
thought he, I will give them a singer who is young, 
whose voice is not yet even developed, and a lady whose 
beauty will make them forget everything else. The en- 
gagement of Mdille. Bellocca will prove one of his great- 
est mistakes. All who saw her in her best réle, Rosina 
in the * Barber of Seville,” must have had a feeling of 
disappointment, an anticipation unrealized. The lady is 
young and quite handsome; she has a graceful figure’ 
and a charming stage presence. Her voice is mezzo so- 
prano, of moderate sweetness, though several notes are 
unpleasantly harsh. Her school and method are good, 
but she has been unwisely pushed forward to the front 
rank without sufficient preparation. Her rendering of 
the interpolated airs in the music Jesson (Gounod’s 
“Serenade,” Wallace's ‘Good Night and Pleasant 
Dreams,” and the Russian “ Nightingale,”’) confirmed 
this opinion; for she sang them all with fine effect, dis- 
playing a finish, ease and sympathetic power of expres- 
sion, which we looked for in vain during the rest of the 
evening. Her remarkable accomplishments as a lin- 
guist deserve special mention; her pronunciation of the 
words of Wallace’s song was almost devoid of any for- 
eign accent. She appeared in Za Farorita on Friday 
evening. With the brilliant performances of Lucca, Cary. 
and Phillipps still fresh in our memory, she appeared at 
great disadvantage. On Tuesday evening, the closing 
night, she sang in Rossini’s Semiramide, over which 
we draw the mantle of Charity.—Mad. Palmieri has 
pleasant stage address, a beautiful soprano voice, and 
excellent method, and as an actress displayed great lyr- 
ic power.—Her best effort was the “ Borgia;’’ she was 
in good voice, and from a promising beginning. steadily 
gained in force and effect, until she won a real triumph 
in the finale of the last act. Her singing and action 
throughout were strong and dignified, often in marked 
contrast to Mr. Conley when they were brought together 
in the scene: ‘‘Com’e Bello,” which was rendered with 
delightful smoothness; and “Amo tua Madre” won a 
deserved encore. The closing air: “ M’odi, ah! m’odi,” 
was sung with intense feeling and the most brilliant ex- 
ecution. Miss Henne is not equal to the part of Maffeo 
Orsini. She has a sweet, well cultivated voice and a 
good method, but lacks in strength and her acting is 
weak and spasmodic.—Mr. Conley was at great disad- 
vantage in being brought into such close contrast with 
Palmieri and Brignoli. With a voice of great power 
and fine quality, his style is uncouth, rough and unfin- 
ished.—It is not only experience that Mr. Conley lacks, 
it is instruction. 

Brignoli’s voice retains much of its old time sweet- 
ness. His acting was unusually spirited, and he never 
appeared to be more of a gentleman. His forbearance 
in the drunken scene in the “ Barber” and his unwont- 
ed graciousness were causes for astonishment to old 
opera-goers. Signor Gottschalk, who made his debut 
as Figaro, was much too heavy and stolid; he executes 
with remarkable facility, however, and “ largo al facto- 
tum,’ was well rendered and was tumultuously encored. 
Of the rest of the cast, excepting Miss Cooney, charity 
requires silence; and yet her mantle is not broad enough 
to cover the misdeeds of the Chorus, The orchestra was 
fair. 





THE CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


Wednesday evening, Sept. 20, we had the first of the 
series of ten concerts by Theodore Thomas, assisted by 
the Women’s Centennial Chorus of five hundred voices; 
they gave the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’’ from the Messiah 
with magnificent effect. Thomas gave his Centennial 
Inauguration programme entire. Whitney was the on- 
ly soloist; in the grand aria from the Creation: “Rolling 
in Foaming Billows ” he produced a profound sensation. 
Mr. Thomas’s inaugural concert has proved very suc- 
cessful, but little thanks are due the Philadelphians, as 





his audience were almost entirely strangers, Centennial 
sight seers. 

Thursday evening, Sep. 21, was a BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 
The third of the Zeonore overtures, to Beethoven's only 
opera, is considered by the majority of critics as the 
grandest of the immortal four. How the noble orches- 
tra interprets it, is an oft-told tale. Mr. Whitney's 
masterly rendering of the sublime aria: ‘In questa 
Tomba” was above praise; genuine bursts of ap- 
plause recalled him three times to the stage and he was 
finally compelled to repeat it—which was the only encore 
ofthe evening. After that came the great E-flat Con- 
certo, the Cheval de bataille of pianists. Mad. Schiller 
was not well advised when she chose so great a work. 
She showed in it a well rounded touch, good technique 
and extreme delicacy, but there was no internal illumi- 
nation, and no power.[?!] Her lack of strength was espec- 
ially noticeable in the Allegro; the lovely Adagio was 
given with exquisite grace and tenderness, but the Ron- 
do, like the Allegro, proved too much for her. The im- 
mortal C-minor Symphony closed the concert. 

The programme of the third concert was as follows: 

Prelude, 

Choral, 

Fugue, 


Bach 
Aria—“ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plains ” —— 


andel 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Scenes from “ Orpheus ”...........-.++s0e0++.-Gluck 
Miss Antonia Henne. Centennial Chorus, and 
Orchestra. 


Vorspiel—“ Loreley ”’..........- eece'ccccece Max Bruch 
Krakoviak—Grand Rondo de Concert for Piano and 
Orchestra..... anedestheneee ocenssisaeces . Chopin 
Madame Madeline &cbiller. 
Aria—‘I’m a roamer ” (Son and Stranger), 


Mendelssohn 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

Overture—Tannhaeuser........ ...+20++- 

There was a slim audience although the programme 
was one of the best of the series. The principal feature 
was “Scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus,” an opera which 
has never been given here in its entirety, and the lovely 
music of which is not as well known as it ought to be. 
The music is essentially dramatic and depends very 
much for its effect upon dramatic surroundings, for 
Gluck never intended that his opera should be divorced 
from its appropriate dramatic and scenic accompani- 
ments. Miss Henne has a sweet contralto voice of me- 
dium strength, which showed to much better advantage 
than it did in opera last week: ' -he is altogether 
without dramatic fire, and though she sang very finely 
and correctly (her correct intonation is to be especially 
commended) and with praiseworthy distinctness, it was 
in the manner of oratorio and notof opera. The chorus 
was fairly effective and showed gvod training, though 
its singing wes marred by a slovenly pronunciation, the 
ladies preferring “* Cerebus” to “ Cerberus” and being 
quite uncertain how to pronounce “ Eurydice;” but the 
singing nevertheless was praise-worthy. Mr. Whitney 
gavea noble rendering of the airs from Joshua, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Son and Stranger.” 

Saturday evening was the Scandinavian Night. The 
programme consisted of Gade’s Symphony No. 5; Fairy 
overture: “ Aladdin,” by Hanemann; Fantasia: “ Vis- 
ions in a Dream,” and “ Coronation March ” by Svend- 
sen. The piano concerto in A minor, opus 16, of Edward 
Grieg, was played by Mr. F. Boscovitz; and solos were 
sung by Mess:s. Whitneyand Kaufman The commence- 
ment of Gade’s Symphony is decidedly Mendelssohnian, 
and is admirably scored. It was given by the orchestra 
with fire and spirit; but the themes are dry and unin- 
teresting; the scherzo of the second movemen was de- 
cidedly the gem of the composition. The wonderful 
sprightliness of the strings, the fine intonation of the 
reeds, and the graduated pawer of the brass instru- 
ments, gave to the movement a dash and fire that re- 
lieved much of its inherent weakness. In the third 
movement, Andantino grazioso, the strings became quite 
poetical and fairly idyllized the beautiful phrases allot- 
ted tothem. The finale is stormy and ineffective. It is 
very pretentious in style, but it fails in its salient points 
of attack. The Concerto of Edward Grieg is a very dis- 
jointed, spasmodic composition. The composer evident- 
ly placed more reliance on the orchestra than he did on 
the pianist, as far as the artistic results of the perform- 
ance of the work are concerned; yet he has imposed all 
the greater burden on the pianist, to assert individuali- 
ty and predominance, qualities dear to every artist. Mr. 
Boscovitz does not possess much power or delicacy; his 
touch, style and technique are not those of a virtuoso, 
and as a pianist he is much beneath Mad. Schiller. The 
fairy overture of ‘‘ Aladdin” is eccentric but no artis- 
tic; it is extremely difficult to discover the relation be- 
tween certain movements. The Orchestra did nobly. 


Oct. 4.—The Centennial Musical Festival closed last 
Saturday evening, Mr. Thomas having given six con. 


Adapted for Orchestra by J. J. Abert, 
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certs. Many of the pieces performed last week were 
repeated. Mad. Schiller played the “ Fantasia on Hun- 
garian airs” arranged for Piano and orchestra by Liszt; 
also the Polonaise in E, by the same author, and a Bach 
Concerto, for three pianos, with Miss Marion Brown and 
8. B. Mills. She lacks the strength and fire necessary 
to interpret Liszt, and cannot be ranked with either 
Krebs, Mehlig, or Miss Rivé. (?] Miss Brown played Noc- 
turne in B major, Waltz in E minor (Posthumous) by 
Chopin, and Impromptu in A flat, by Schubert. Her 
efforts were extremely amateur-ish and ineffective; it 
was a matter of astonishment to many, that Mr. Thomas 
should place so weak a soloist on his programme. On 
Thursday evening Mr. 8. B. Mills played the G-minor 
Concerto of Mendelssohn, and it must be acknowledged 
that his was complete; great power, superb 
technique, and fine touch, are qualities, as shown by him 
in the performance of this Concerto, that cannot be 
praised too highly; his interpretation was a little cold, 
but in all other respects masterly. The quartet from 
“ Rigoletto”’ sung on the last evening by Miss Henne, 
Miss Drasdil, Mr. Bischoff and Mr. Remmertz, was sim- 
ply disgraceful. The orchestra was fully up to its usual 
high standard. . 

&trakosch gave two concerts at Horticultural Hall on 
Thursday and Friday evening of last week to very poor 
patronage. To see Manrice Strakosch at the piano 
brings back the days of Adelina Patti’s youth; but there 
were few who would have recognized. without the aid of 
the programme, the staid-looking gentleman, with jet 
biack hair fringing the bald spot on the top of his head. 
But there was Brignoli as a connecting link with ante- 
bellum days, and there was Bellocca, whom 8trakosch ‘s 
trying to make us listen to in place of the Diva, to whom 
Russian diamonds have thus far proved far more accept- 
able than American “rag money.” And when we see 
her bright eyes and pretty face and her winning ways, 
we almost think he has sneceeded. Shesings and then 
we wish that Maurice had not been so hasty. Why 
could he not have waited? Why not have taught her to 
at least take breath properly? Her respiration is faulty 
to the last degree. Why not strive to soften the harsh 
tones in her voice and tell her that it will not stand 
reckless forcing? And if he must and will push her for- 
ward now, why not take “ Home sweet Home” and 
*“ Kathleen Mavourneen ” from her repertoire, that every 
one m ty not notice these faults? Mdille. Bellocca has 
some lovely tones in her voice and these flaws are not 
irremediable. Brign liagain gave us his everlasting 
and eternal “ Good bye, Sweet Heart” and ‘Come into 
the Garden, Maud.” Mr. Conly has an excellent voice 
and sings carefully, though occasionally he is very false 
in intonation, and far from perfect in execution, 

Cc. H. 








New York, Sept. 23.—The Philharmonic Society will 
give six concerts and eighteen rehearsals during the en- 
suing season, under the direction of Dr. Leopold Dom- 
rosch, who has accepted the position of conductor of the 
orchestra. The directors of the society announce that, 
with the cotperation of the New York Oratorio Society, 
they will be enabled to produce interesting work for 
Chorus and Orchestra; particular reference being made 
to works hitherto unknown to American audiences. In 
this connection are named selections from Wagner's 
“Ring des Nibelungen.”” This is interesting news to 
persons who are aware of the remarkable manner in 
which Wagner’s music is usually performed by the 
Philharmonic orchestra. The plan, adopted last season, 
of giving a matinée prior to each concert is disoarded; 
and the old plan of public reh Is is r 1. Three 
of these rehearsals will precede each concert. A new 
feature in the subscription list will be the issuing of sea- 
son tickets for the rehearsals only, for the accommoda- 
tion of those unable to attend the evening concerts. 
The concerts will take place at the Academy of Music 
on the following dates :—Nov. 4, Dec. 9, Jan, 13, Feb. 17, 
March 2, and April 28, 

At Steinway's, Theo. Thomas will give six Symphony 
Concerts, which will take place as follows: Oct. 28, Dec. 
2; Jan. 6, Feb, 3, March 10, April. 7. Public rehearsals 
will be given in the afternoon two days before each con- 
cert. Mr. Thomas will combine with his orchestra this 
winter a chorus of picked voices, which he intends mak- 
ing permanent. This isan announcement of some sig- 
nificance, showing that a long step is to be taken 
towards that to which we have always looked forward 
as the culmination of Mr. Thomas’s musical labors, 
namely, the performance of Opera, or “ Musical Drama,” 
in the best possible manner. 

The New York Oratorio Society will give four con- 
certs, beginning with the Z/ijzhk on Nov. 8. The second 
performance will be on Christmas night, when, accord- 
ing to the usual custom, The Messiah will be given. At 
the third concert, Feb. 28, there will be a Cantata by 








Bach, and the Deutsche Requiem of Brahms; also the 
second act of Gluck’s Orpheus. Mias Anna Drasdil will 
sirg thesolos, The last concert will be on Apml 19. 
The society will have the assistance of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. 

Max Strakosch will begin a short season of Italian op- 
era at the Academy of Music, on Oct. 2. Among the 
singers he has engaged are: Milles. Bellocca, Palmieri 
and Persiani; and Messrs. Brignoli, Tom Karl, Palmieri, 
Tagliapietra, Carleton, Conly and Gottschalk. The rep- 
ertoire comprises /1 Trovatore, Norma, Barber of Seville» 
Favorita, Lucrezia Borgia, Mignon, Semiramide. It is al- 
so hinted that Aida will be given if the necessary prepa- 
rations can be made in time. 
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Importance of a Local Orchestra. 


Do the friends of music here in Boston, proud of 
its musical good name, ‘and eager at all times to 
hear the best, ever stop to think what is the most 
important musical problem for us? Do they begin 
to realize how all essential to the real musical char- 
acter and progress of a city is a well-equipped and 
permanent Orchestra, on which it can rely for all the 
higher artistic tasks, whether of Symphony, or 
Oratorio accompaniment, or what not, independent- 
ly of the chance visits of any travelling companies, 
however excellent and welcome always when they 
come? We fear that only a few, of the more 
thoughtfal ones, ever stop to look at it in this light. 
The great majority, the public, go for the present 
excitement and amusement only; they run after 
the “ last best” according to the quotations of the 
fashionable price current; * We go for the best,” 
they say, “and show our taste; Boston will toler- 
ate nothing that is second-rate, nothing that is only 
struggling to become better, nothing that has not 
reached its own ideal; we go for victory won, 
nothing succeeds, and nothing ought to succeed, 
*—This, if not common talk, is very 
common feeling, or perhaps more truly want of feel- 
ing, as it is surely want of thought, 

Now here is the state of things in this so-called 
musical city, or centre of a musical community, to- 
day. With all our proud traditions, our rich mem- 
ories of Symphony and Oratorio for the past thirty, 
forty yeara, there still is not sufficient patronage for 
concerts of the highest kind of instrumental music 
to enable an Orchestra to play together often enough 
or keep together long enough to become quite wor- 
thy of the musical reputation of our “ Athens.” 
For this consummation, so devoutly to be wished 


like success / 


for, there must be support, encouragement, not for 
ten concerts in a year, but any number up to ten 
times ten; not for one short season, but for the 
whole year round, with some vacation, or substitu- 
tion of popular light programmes in the hot 
months, 

Worse yet: so largely has the patronage fullen 
off from what it used to be six or eight years ago, 
when there was no frequent competition from with- 
out, that it has very perceptibly weakened the in- 
ducements for the best musicians to remain in Bos- 
ton, They either move away to other cities; or 
they form themselves into little Quintet parties, 
Philharmomie Clubs, ete., and go “ starring it” all 
winter through the West, so that, though they are 
of us, they are not with us; or they relapse from 
the true pitch of higher tasks and the artistic habit, 
temper and high-motived practice, into mere rou- 
tine “‘ bread” tasks, working in street-bands, ball. 
rooms, theatres, indifferent as to what sort of music 
may be set before them. It is only the habit of 
playing good music in a good orchestra, (with such 
Chamber concerts as naturally grow out of and ally 








themselves with the mere fact of its existence), that 
can keep up the true artistic tone of a musician ; the 
other occupation is demoralizing to him as an art- 
ist, however honorable it ms y be to him as a man. 

Now this is the problem once more offered to the 
true friends of the cause of Musical Art here for the 
coming season: Shall Boston be allowed to sink to 
a mere provincial character in so vital a matter as 
the pessession of a decent orchestra? But the pos- 
session implies the support. We cannot have the 
orchestra we wish for, unless its concerts shall be 
generously supported. In the number and the 
quality of instruments, in fine accessories in the 
shape of instrumental and vocal soloists, and cho- 
ruses, even in the freshness and variety of pro- 
grammes, the providers, with the best will in the 
world, must find themselves limited and cramped, 
and the fair proportions of their plan curtailed and 
drawn askew, so long as a scant subscription gives 
economy a veto upon every programme,—unwel- 
come guest at the artistic feast, like the physician 
at Sancho Panza’s table when he was governor of 
un island. 


Granting that we have not the materials or the 
means for what can be done in so vast a city as 
New York, so full of good musicians; granting 
that no Boston orchestra, for several years to come, 
perhaps, can compete to advantage with the techni- 
cal perfection, the sonority and brilliancy, to say 
nothing of the copious repertoire of the Thomas 
Orchestra; granting that the short-comings have 
been many and discouraging, and that the prospect 
of anything very brilliant for the immediate future 
is but vague and uncertain, yet is it not best to con- 
centrate all the support we can upon fostering an 
effort which, if persevered in, may yet work out 
good results? Even to preserve a nucleus of the 
right activity is better than to let all slide. 

This is the policy and motive of our Symphony 
Concerts, They have struggled for eleven years, 
not without improvement and good fruits. The 
twelfth season is about beginning. The managers 
make no large premises, They offer only what they 
know to be intrinsically good and in the right direc- 
tion, They have labored to secure the essentials of 
good orchestral concerts,—the means of presenting 
the best Symphonies, Overtures, ete., in the best 
practicable manner under the circumstances, All 
else, as solos, choruses, etc., is left to depend entire- 
ly on the measure of support given by the public. 





Concerts. 

Mr. Wm. H. Suerwoop.—The “Five Hundred 
and Fourth Recital” of the N. E. Conservatory, last 
Saturday noon, in Wesleyan Hall, was rendered in- 
teresting by the performance of this accomplished 
young pianist, who had been heard here two or 
three times only in the beginning of the summer, 
on his return after several years of study in Ger- 
many. The hall was crowded, and the programme 
for the most part fresh as well as choice, We give 
it as printed ; it will be understood that all the pi- 
ano-playing was by Mr. Sherwood. 


Sonata in D-major. Op.10. No. 3...... Beethoven. 
Presto.—Largo e mesto.—Menuetto.—Rondo, 
Song. “ Mother, oh, sing me to rest,”’........ Franz. 
Miss Julie W. Thornton. 

{ Eantee in C-minor. Op.10 No. 12. } 
Etudes in F-sharp minor. Op. 10. No.5, 
ChopIn. 
bd. Romanza in F-sharp major, Op. 28. No. 2, 
Shumene. 
ec. Etude. Allegro feroce. Op.105. No 2 
Moscheles. 
(New in Boston.) 
Song. “ Embarrassment ”. .-. -Abt. 
a, * Norw + bridal | party passing by. Op. 19. 
Mi ss don) ons shndabce scadauaeeess 0508 rie eg. 
(First time in ag ) 

b. Mazourkain C-minor. Op. 6......... Sherwood. 
(First time in Boston. In press with G. D. 
Russell & Co.) 
ec. Octave Study. 2nd Book. No.7... ....- Kullak. 
(Second time in Boston: ) 


The Beethoven Sonata—one of the strongest, 
richest in ideas, and most impressive of the earlier 
ones—was rendered with great certainty and clear- 
ness of conception and of execution, Mr. Sher- 
wood's technical mastery seemed complete; just 
and expressive phrasing, light and shade, fire and 
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force and delicacy, were present where required, 
while the verve and brilliancy of his playing were 
remarkable, The solemn and impassioned chords 
in the exceedingly grand Largo (in D minor) were 
so firmly, evenly brought out that one felt every 
tone composing them, so that the light answering 
melodic fragments were all the more finely con 
trasted and pathetic. If there was anything to 
question, it was occasionally too free indulgence in 
an overpowering fortissimo, That was a grand sort 
of music to hear for the first time after a long sum- 
mer's fasting ! 

The C-minor Etude by Chopin is a fiery, passion- 
ate Allegro, the technical point of study lying in a 
rapid restless figure for the left hand constantly 
traversing the scale in arpezgio, like an angry sea 
accompanying the strong chords of the passionate 
complaint above. The rendering was adequate and 
characteristic. The second Etude was put down 
wrongly in the bill; it is in Gat major ;—a bril 
liant flight of triplets, full of joy and grace and 
sparkle; and it was charmingly played. The love- 
ly little Romanza by Schumann,—a sweet and ten- 
der lullaby, or at least Noclurne,—was in complete 
plete contrast to the stormy and very difficult bra- 
vura study of Moscheles, to which the executant 
was fully equal. The “ Norwegian bridal party ” 
began naively und prettily enough; a fresh and 
simple melody; which lost its charm, however, in 
the “ middle passage,” when it came to be worked 
up aid tortured into that wilful and uncouth elabo- 
ration which seems to be so cha-acteristic of the 
young composers of the North, 
agine that the light-hearted and melodious party 
was attacked and stoned, like our torch-light pro- 
cessions by the rough and uncontainable young pa- 
triots, But the theme was welcome when it came 
back agsin in its simplicity. Mr. Sherwood's 
Mazourka was pleasing, if not strikingly original ; 
and the Octave Study of Kullak (one of his _princi- 
pal teachers) showed him again to advantage in the 
brilliant, bold bravura style. 

Miss Tuorytoy, a pupil of the Conservatory, has 
a sweet and sympathetic voice,—a little tremulous, 
perhaps from fear—and sang her songs in a pure, 
unaffected and expressive manner, 


Then we could im- 





Tue Worcester Festiva appears to have been 
in every way successful ; particularly the Oratorio 
of Joshua (Handel.) Look for a full report in our 
next number. 





Mr. Perano’s three Matinées begin on Friday, 
27th inst., at 34 P.M. The first programme in- 
cludes: a Toccata by Bach, followed by a Fugue of 
Handel; J. K. Paine’s Sonata in B minor, for piano 
and violin (Mr. Mutzaty), op. 24; transcriptions, 
by Reinecke and by Perabo (Schubert’s “ Der 
Neugierige” and a Berceuse by Rubinstein); Sona- 
tain A-minor, piano and violin, op. 26, by E. F. 
Richter (first time in Boston); six Studies by 
Grund, Secling and Eschmann; and three Morceaux 
by Rubinstein, for piano and violin, op. 11. The 
second and third matinées will occur Nov. 3 and 10. 





Tur Cambridge Concerts, in the Sanders Theatre 
(Memorial Hall) start with a very promising sub- 
scription, and offer six choice feasts, three of orches- 
tral, three of chamber music. The first will be 
given by the Thomas Orchestra, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 14, at 8 o'clock. The programme will in- 
clude, among other things, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Leonora Overture, No, 3, and for a 
novelty a MS, Overture by Prof. Paine, suggested 
by Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As you Like it.”—The second 
concert will be given by Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
pianist, Mr. Geo, L. Osgood, tenor, and the Boston 
Phiihai monic Club, Bernard Listemann leader, 





Part-Sone Crvuss, 
conductor, gave the first public rehearsal to its as- 
sociate members last Tuesday evening at Horticult- 
ural Hall, The Boylston Club began rehearsals 
last week. It still has the benefit of Mr. George L. 
Osgood for conductor, and Mr. George W. Sumner 
takes the place of Mr. Petersilea as pianoforte ac- 
companiast and soloist, We hear that the choir has 
been much enlarged and improved, especially in its 
high tenors. The Club proposes to give five con- 
certs this season, the first about the middle of No- 
vember, and the repertoire has been enriched with 
several new and interesting works, 








Mr. Evcene Trayer, assisted by Miss Cecile Gard- 
ner, gave his ninety. fifth free organ recital in the 
Old South church on Boylston street on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Programme: 


Fifth orzan COnCertO.... cee eeee cee eeeeeeeeee Handel. 
Vorspiel: An Wasse fliissen Babylon.......... Bach. 
For two mannals and double pedals. 

Sonata in © minor, op. 27 Rheinberger. 

Variations on a theme of Beethoven, Op. 45, 
Merkel. 


Tyile of the Rose.......-...---eee05s Eugene Thayer. 
Variations on the Russian Hymn, for two per- 
formers......++. ++ Sse cvcevccccces Eugene Thayer. 





A Beverir Concert, for the sufferers from yellow 
fever at Savannah and other Southern cities, will 
be given by Mr. William Garrett, at the Boston 
Music Hall, on Monday evening, Oct. 16, under the 
patronage of His Excellency the Governor and His 
Tlonor the Mayor. Among the artists who gener- 
ously give their services are: The Bay State Opera 
Company (composed of Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, 
Soprano, Mrs. Jenny Twichell Kempton, Contralto, 
Mr. C. R. Hayden, Tenor, Mr. Stanley Felch, basso, 
and Mr, Wm. E. Taylor, accompanist); the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club; Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
ptanist; Mme. Wm, Garrett, and several of her vo- 
eal pupils; Mr. H. G. Tucker, pianist, Mr. S. B. 
Whitney, organist, and Mr. Wm, Garrett, basso; 
besides the full choir of the Church of the Advent 
(30 voices), Tickets to all parts of the house, with 
reserved seats, fifty cen’s. Such a cause appeals to 
the best sympathies of all, and we should think it 
would need but a hint to ensure a crowded house. 





Stcnora Louisa Karer-Youne Capprant, a prima 
donna who has had a distinguished career in her 
day, both in the Italian Opera in Parma, Nice, Bar- 
celona, Genoa and Milan, ard in the cities of South 
Germany (especially Vienna and Munich), where 
her assumption of such roles as Donna Anna, and 
the like, have led to comparisons with Grisi, an- 
nounces that she has arrived in Boston, with the 
intention of “teaching pupils in drawing-room sing- 
ing and finishing singers for the Opera.” She was 
a short time in this country with the Maretzek- 
Grover troupe in 1868, and made her debut at the 
New York Academy of Music as Selitha in Meyer- 
beer’s “ L’Africaine,” meeting with great success, 
The Scotsman, of Edinburg, which claims her as a 
country woman, says of her (Feb, 1872): 


Madame Kapp, though a South German by birth 
and education, is a Seotch woman by extraction, 
Her maiden name was Young, and her forefathers, 
we believe, were political exiles of 1745. She has 
studied her art under the first masters in Italy as 
well as Germany, and while she has been held in 
the highest esteem in Vienna and Munich, she was 
a star of the first magnitude in the Scala at Milan. 
She visited America a few vears ago, but was then 
in England only for a passing visit on her way to 
the New World, and she had at that time the honor 
of singing with great acceptance at Buckingham 
Palace. On her return trom Germany to America, 
two or three years ago, she made up her mind to 
retire into private life, and till now she has adhered 
to this resolve; but on this her first visit to the 
country which she is proud to regard as her “Vater- 
land,” she has, fortunately for us, been persuaded to 
abandon it, and appear once more belore a public 


The Apollo, Mr. B. J. Lang. 


audience. We have hardly ever heard a finer ren- 
dering of the grand though familiar song, “Robert, 
toi che j'aime,” otherwise “ Roberto tu che adoro,” 
which Madame Kapp chose for her débit. Her 
voice is a soprano of exceptional power and com- 
pass, in quality bearing some resemblance to that 
of Mdlle. Tietjens. In method and technique, as well 
as in refined feeling, she is all that could be desired. 
Her style of singing is far more impassioned than 
that of the great artist along with whom we have 
named her; her style is more that of the opera 
than the concert-room ; and henee the impression 
she made in the song from “ Roberto,” to which she 
imparted all the dramatic fire and fervor which she 
would have given it on the stage. 


It is also stated that, before the death of her hus- 
band, late Austrian Counsellor of State in Trieste, 
she cultivated her talent as an amateur in oratorio, 
church and parlor singing, and afterwards had the 
honor of appearing at the court concerts of the Em- 


peror of Austria, the King of Bavaria, the Duke of 
Cobourg, Queen Victoria and the King of Itsly. 
We doubt not she will prove an acquisition here, 
both as a teacher and a concert singer. 





Music in the Connecticut Valley. 
Windsor Locks, Oct. 4. 1876. 


Mr. Eprtor,—Some of your readers having been 
long interested in the progress of the Mendelssohn 
Musical Institute, of Boston, Mass., which during 
the past twenty years has steadily pursued its on- 


ward and upward course, it may give them pleasure 
to know something of the vacation work during 
this and the previous summer, of its Director, Prof. 
E. B. Oliver. 


In this pleasant village resides a ladv, who about 
the time of the commencement of the Institute, as 
Miss Julia S. Dexter, was a pupil of Prof. Oliver at 
Pittsfield, Mass. She has become here, as Mrs. H, 
R. Coffin, an enthusiastic patron of music and musi- 
cians, making her infinence felt far and near as an 
ardent promoter of all that is »ure and good in the 
art, as well as being an amateur artist of unusual 
excellence. Knowing the preclivities of her form- 
er teacher for being useful while others only’ recre- 
ate, she gathered a small class of pupils who have, 
during these two seasons, earnestly pursued the 
study of Organ, Piano, Harmony, and Vocal Culture 
under his tuition, and have made commendable 
progress in interpreting the higher works of the 
best masters which he has laid before them. 

It was in this region also, many years since, at 
Farmington, that Prof. Oliver labored assiduously 
during five years preparing the way, and by earnest 
work, laying the foundations for the delight and 
pleasure now often enjoyed there in listening to the 
performances of outside artists, which his pupils 
then shared in greater. measure, being themselves 
the performers, One among many of those pupils, 
now the wife of that deservedly famed conductor, 
Theodore Thomas, will recall with eager delight 
the musical efforts of those days, and the stony path 
by which she was led into the upper regions of 
musical study and enjoyment, learning to appreci- 
ate and desire acquaintance with the works of those 
masters, whose most worthy interpreter she may 
now admire in the person of her husband. 

At that time Sonatas, and the high-r forms of 
Musical Compesition were rarely called for or at- 
ter pted by amateurs, and seldom performed even in 
public, It is in this regard, that the work of the 
Mendelssohn Musical Institute may be truly said to 
have been onward and upward, its standard from the 
beginning having been only the highest, and its 
whole influence on the side of genuine classical 
music, 

Frequent Readings and Recitals have been held 
here during these seasons, to give information upon 
biographical, technical and eathetical subjects con- 
nected with music, and to encourage the study of 
its best composers, by performances of their works 
given them for practice, During this summer, also, 
the lady above-mentioned has generously caused to 
be printed for private circulation, a neat edition of 
a short essay by Prof. Oliver, entitled, “ Music, how 
to study it,” which gives some idea of the method of 
teaching pursued at this Institute, the students of 
which are found in all parts of our country. Hop- 
ing to refresh all these with news of its success, and 
to extend the knowledge of its privileges to many 
who are secking where such opportunities may be 





found, I send this short sketch for your columns, 
ELéve, 
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ANOTHER GERMAN CrITICON WAGNER. The follow- 
ing persifilage is at least amusing. Paul Lindau, the 
feuilletonist of Die Gegenwart. Berlin, delivers his judg- 
ment under the guise of a dream. Nor is it without 
point,—particularly the nn-punctuated part. He says: 

As I lay, recently, in a good comfortable bed, [had a 
fearful dream. I dreamed that I found myself in a dis- 
consolate region. It was quite a peculiar landscape. 
When you looked into it closely you became aware of 
mighty, imposing beauties—arrogant mountains, glori- 
ous trees, roaring waters. But despite all this, the whole 
was joyless, inharmonious. of an unearthly gloom. The 
great hot sun stood fast, languid and uninteresting in 
the glowing, horridly yellow sky, out of which every 
charm of color seemed to have been blotted. The air 
was so thick that the fiery ball did not blind your vision, 
but looked like a first-class cab-lamp. ‘Twas mugey, 
and poppe and tiresome. An indescribable low- 
ness of spirit reigned over everything. Besides myself, 
th» dreamer, only one living being existed among these 
joyless surroundingsa—a tall, uncomfortable man. He 
seemed to be reciting an enormous menologue. As I 
was, fortunately for myself, a pretty good distance from 
him, I could not understand ae he was talking about; 
all I could catch was a considerable variety of sorts and 
tones of a peculiar laughter with which he now and 
then, as it were, accompanied his recitation—“ Ha, ha!” 
or “He, he!” “ Hi, hi!” or * Ho, ho!” I had. during 
the last few days, heard and read a great deal about 
‘leading motivi,” and the impressions of my waking 
hours came to the front in my dream. I said to myself, 
* This man is laughing leading motivi.” Besides this, he 
accompanied his speech with extremely lively panto- 
mimic gestures the while the speech itself flowed along, 
without any manner of emphasis, of pause or of division 
into parts. “Ah ha!” I said to myself; “this is the 
new system. The man t:anefers his expression from 
the sound of his words to the wrinkles of his face. And 
this whimsical fellow came nearer and nearer. I tried to 
turn away, but he seized me, shoved me ‘nto a corner of 
the landscape. planted himeelf in front of me so that I 
could not budge an inch—“ pointed” me, in fact, as a 
well-trained dog does a head of game—and addressed 
me as follows: ‘‘ Now I have got you. any attempt at 
flight would be supererogatory [ must first relate to you 
ho bo! at full length my story so you see after the three 
maidens ha-ha!t hod had the ring he-he! taken from 
them this ring gets he he! into bid hands and also its 
new owner hi-hi! shall not he-he! be made happy by it 
for stolen goods don’t benefit anybody but why should 
I after all tell you the whole story ho-ho! of the new 
owner hi-hi! the ring gets he-he! into other hands 
again until at last the three maidens ha-ha! get hold of 
it again don't interrupt me I know what you want to say 
you seem to miss the punctuation in my remarks but it 
was high time that that stupid old fashion should be 

one away with the resolving of the hitherto obtaining 
constructions of sentences into the new never-ending 
sentence is the style of the future you have seen what I 
can do for do not fail to observe that [ have not yet once 
taken breath it is now your turn to will and if you choose 
we shall now havea s‘yle." * * * * Here I awak- 
ened with a cry of agony; the sweat was rolling off my 
forehead. My first glance lighted upon a volume of 
Lessing, in which I had been reading during the even- 
ing. It wasas though a mountain h:d been lifted off mv 
chest. “For the present,” I said to myself, “ we will 
stick to this style—we will endeavor to form ourselves 
after this model of truth and clearness—and we will 
leave the ‘ never-ending sentence’ tw later generations.” 


In a letter from Leipsic, Mrs. Jane Swisshelm says: 
When we come to draw the line between the social con- 
ditions of the upper classes of German and American 
women, there is something to be said on both sides. A 
woman here has no temptation to go to opera for per- 
sonal display. She cannot excite envy with her fancy 
hat, for this would interfere with the rights of the peo- 
ple who sit behind her and want to see the stage. She 
must wear nothing conspicuous, and must not, by word, 
look or act, cali attention to herself. There must be no 


flirting of fans or ’kerchiefs, no sly glances, no flutter, 
or giggle, or display of a desire to be seen by strangers, 
on peril of life. A woman who would behave in an ev- 
ening entertainment here as I have seen hundreds do in 
Chicago, Pittsburg, and other American cities and towns, 
would be irretrievably lost in reputation; the father or 
mother who would undertake to conducta girl home from 
an opera where she had recognized the glance of a stran- 
ger would be apt to need the assistance of a police offl- 
cer. Whereas a girl who goes to witness the perform- 
ance may give it the closest attention, exchange saluta- 
tions with all her friends, go from one part of the house 
to the other to do it, and walk home. 


Some of our contemporaries—(musical journals we 
mean—it is all very well for a“ Music 7rade Journal”) 
have had their columns full, all summer long, with the 
free fight of piano exhibitors at the Centennial exposi- 
tion. We have waited, and are now rewarded by get- 
ting the gist of the whole thing neatly served up in a 
nutshell in the Boston Commonwealth, thus: 

In the matter of Centennial piano awards, Weber 
“ received it,” Steinway * obtained it,” Decker ‘‘secured 
it,” Chickering “took it,’? Knabe was “ awarded it,” 
and others “ got it.” 


A RareECompuiMentT. A monthly paper published in 
Connecticut, called Loomis’ Musical and Masonic Journal, 
bestows on us the following flattering notice. As our 
readers probably are not all Masons, any more than they 
are Wagnerites, we offer them a chance to read it. 


Those who expected and confidently hoped for the 
downfall of Wagner and his theories, are hardly left a 
foot of ground to stand on, and it is pitiable to not:ce 
the anguish with which they cry out for some man of 
celebrity and unbiassed judgment to come forth to their 
defence and condemn the thing. Iu this connection we 
eannot forget that venerable fossil, John S Dwight, 
who is respected like an old broom “ for the good he has 
done,”’ and who lives and feeds on Bach and Gluck. 
This celebrated genius and would-be critic did not at- 
tend the Bayreuth festival, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity and no right to judge of it personally at all, and 
yet he sat in his sanctum and insisted that all the critics 
who praised the work and its rendering were wrong; that 
although they had listened to it and prepared their opin- 
ions evidently with care (and in point of ability many of 
them far excel the gentleman in question), still he who 
had not been out of his own State, neither had listened 
to a note of it as performed at Bayreuth, was after all 
the reliable authority upon which to judge of its merits. 
Jt is a pity to see a man obtain such confidence in him- 
self that he loses confidence in every one beside. It isa 
cause of regret that a critic whose opinions were ence 
. worthy of respect should become so bigoted and obsti- 
nate as to forfeit that respect; it is sad that a man of an 
originally brilliant mtellect. should be so blinded to all 
progress. as to blunt his judgment and render him 
worthless, But to every true musician there is encour- 
agement in the fact that almost without exception. the 
strong anti-Wagnerites who have attended the Bay- 
reuth F stival, have come away tun | converted. Their 
let ers are full of enthusiasm, an enthusiasm not tempo- 
rary and superfi ‘ial. but permanent and enduring. Ev- 
en the composer himself could hardly have expected 
such a powerful effect to be created in his favor. Here- 
after in the enumeration of new theories and marks of 
valuable progress, Wagner’s ideas will always hold an 
important place. ; 

There, reader! It is only fair that you should be in- 
formed how bad we are; and you will know henceforth 


where to seek the information. 


EpitTapH for a musical director :— 
In beating Time his life was passed, 
But Time has beaten him at last. 


ONE morning Cherubini saw Habeneck enter his study, 
at the Paris Conservatory, with strong marks of agita- 
tion in his face. “ Why, what is the matter with you, 
Habeneck? " he inquired. “Iam the bearer of a sad 
piece of news, sir,” was the answer. “Our celebrated 
professor of the oboe, poor Brod, died this morning!” 
“Did he. though—there was not much volume in his 
tone,” observed Cherubini very resignedly, and this 
was the whole of his funeral oration on the deceased 
virtuoso, 


“HowIs THIS FoR HIGH?” The Baltimore Gazette 
(Aug. 22) is answerable for the following. If swallowing 
the monster whole be any merit, the writer certainly de- 
serves a leather medal from the Emperor of Bayreuth. 
Whether he opened his mouth and shut his eyes we are 
not told, but it is clear that he is wondrous wise, The 
last sentence is profoundly suggestive—namely, of the 
proverb: ‘* You cannot eat your cake and have it.” 


THE VICTORY AT BAYREUTH. 


The “ Music of the Future "’ has become the Music of 
the Present. The triumph of Wagner is complete, and the 
clacicists (sic), the dry contrapuntists, the disciples of the 
old-school romance, those of Bach and strict ana form 
the upholders of French and Italian melody have all 
been silenced by the unparalleled success of the ‘ Future- 
music.” Hereafter opera will never again be exacily 
what it was. ‘The old well-worn favorites will be quietly 
laid aside, and whatever new is produced by the rising 
composers will be in some degree tinctured with the 
ideas of Wagner. 

It is not just to all the rest to give Wagner alone the 
credit. True he haus been the greatest composer and the 
strongest of the controversial writers that have carried 
on the war for twenty years. The Nibelungen Trilogy, 
which has just received the approval of the most criti- 
cal audience that ever collected to judge a work of art, 
is nota single effort of a great original mind. It is 
strictly in the line of i leveloy t. This is why 
it is so — Wagner was rowing with the current of 
musica Fp ree not against it. And now when the 
smoke of the battle clears away and his success comes 
to be universally conceded, it will be found that he is 
not an upstart nor an innovator, and not an iconoclst : 
that he is the child of Gluck and of Beethoven’s last and 
greatest period: that he has drunk deep drafts of inspi- 
ration from Berlioz and from Meyerbeer,.and that Liszt 
ancl Franz oH both contributed something to the poetic 
richness of his musical imagination. Let any one take 
Bach's passion music a !]), Gluck’s [pmgenia, and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and they will find that 
the “Nibelungen” is their lineal descendant. The formal- 
isms of Mozart, Haydn, Rossini and Cherubini will grow 
antiquated; but the nude grandeur i of Bach, Gluck 
and Beethoven will endure. Each of these differs from 
his predecessor more than the last differ~ from Wagner; 
and these mark the great periods of the growth of the 
art. 

Wagner deserves much for his pluck and endurance in 
his long fight, but it is probable that but for the princely 
uid of t e King of Bavaria and the knightly help of Liszt 
and Von kKiilow, he might have carried on the fight 
hopelessly. and died like Bach, great but obscure, leav- 
ing to the future his immortal works. Few men have 
ever tasted more fu ly the cup of fame. He has drunk 
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the sweet draught that so often is spilled upon the tomb. 





Special Motices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
RA =f Bes f= ac v's =F Cy, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


How. sweet at the Twilight’s Gleam. (Apart) 
F to A. Cheeney. 30 
**My heart goes ont before me. 
To the hills of Paradise. ” 
For a high soprano voice. A sweet song of 
elevated sentiment. 


La Vezzosa. (The Fair One.) Canzone. 
G. 4. d toa, Bevignani. 75 
**Mama, mi dicono ch'io sono bella. ” 
“In brightest beauty, charming each heart.” 
A perfect bird-song, full of sweet warblings. 


Love and Sorrow. (Amore e dolore.) Ab. 
5. d tog. Lucantoni. 30 
“To vivo in pianto. ” 
“My sighs would move thee.” 
Flowing Italian music, one third of it triplets. 


Blossoms. Bb. 3. d tog. Hatton. 50 
“ Above, around, and at my feet, 
Wher'’er [turn yesmiling greet.”’ 

A perfectly sweet flower song. 

I must leave you, my Darling. Song ond 
Chorus. Bb. d to F. Gus. Phillips. 40 
* T'll keep you forever in mv heart ” 

One of Phillip’s (Oofty Gooft) New Songs. of 
which, itis No. 8. These songs are, some bur- 
lesque—ly comic, and some truly tender and 
beautiful. as in melody and sentiment this 
certainly is. 


Instrumental. 


Grand Festival March. Bh. 3. Sudds. 50 


Played by the D.S. M. Band at Watertown, 
Y.. and is a credit to the accomplished com- 


poser. 5 4 
Album for Organists. Concert Music for 
the Organ, with Pedaling and Registra- 
tion. Eugene Thayer. 
No. 1. Sixth Organ Concerto. Bb.6./andel. 1 00 
This is an arrangement by Best, with marks 
and directions by Mr. Thayer. who as well as 
any one, understands what music will please 
organists and their audience. 
No. 2. Choral Variations in Ed. 7. Smart. 85 
The Choral is impressive, and not diffi- 
cult; but on the other pages any but con- 
ce:t performers will see that “they must not 
meddle’? For advanced learners here is 
splendid practice both for hands and feet. 


No. 3. Three Adagios. Ab. Bb and G. 
6. Volckmar. 85 
The difficulty in playing any of these concert 
pieces depends so much on one’s mastery of 
the pedals, that the marking above may be too 
much or too little for various players. First 
class pieces. 
No. 4. Variations on ‘“ Nuremberg. ” A. 
F Thayer. "15 


The familiar air aids in the enjoyment 
by the hearer, who otherwise could hardly 
follow the artistic changes. 


No. 19. Variations on “Auld Lang 
Syne.” F. 6. Thayer. 60 
Another old tune. very much enriched with 
its 4 and 5 part harmony. 
There are 15 numbers in this valuableAlbum, 
and 5 of them, not yet noticed, are for two 


performers. 
Flowers of Autumn. (Herbstbluthen.) 
Lange. 40 


G. 3. 

Thisis Op 235, but if there were 235 pieces 
to come after it, Gustav Lange would probably 
so impress each one with his delicate taste, that 
we should not weary of them. 


BOOKS. 


A Lorescnuorn’s PIANO STUDIES. 
No. 3. Op 66. Books 1, 2 and 3, each $1.25 


These are studies of medium difficulty, to each one of 
which is prefixed an exercise embodying the principle 
of the study. This is a convenient arrangement, and 
the studies cannot fail to benetit the faithful student. 


THe OrGANIST’s RELIANCE. Easy arrangement 
of the most beautiful pieces of the great 
masters. By Eugene Thayer. 

Vol. 1. Music for Church Service. 

This ‘‘volume” contains 10 numbers, each one con- 
taining 6 or 8 pieces; each one a gem, and marked soas to 
be easv for an amateur. May be played on Pipe or on 
Reed Organ. Price per No. $1.25. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: *C, 5, ¢ to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added 
line below, highest letver, E on the 4th space. 




















